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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Association, at its 
October 1992 meeting, adopted the following policy concerning 
publication of Letters to the Editor: 


Philosophical disagreements pursued through Letters to the 
Editor of the Proceedings and Addresses should be permitted 
to continue until the editor, exercising discretion, considers 
a topic exhausted. In deciding whether a response to 
criticism should be simultaneous, delayed, or not published, 
fairness should be a primary consideration. 


All Letters to the Editor must be limited to 1,000 words and should 
contain no footnotes. 


Dear EDITOR, 


Daniel Dennett’s 2001 Presidential Address to the Eastern Division 
contains three factual errors about chess that I wish to correct. 


(1) ‘Now that the world champion chess player is a computer...’ 
The match that Garry Kasparov lost to Deep Blue in May 1997 (2.5 - 
3.5) was not a World Championship Match. Nor was the match which 
Kasparov won against Deep Blue in February 1996 (4-2). Neither match 
was played under FIDE auspices or the rules which governed world 
championship play at the time. Not every game played by a champion 
is achampionship game or part of a championship match. Kasparov 
remained World Chess Champion until he was beaten by Kramnik 
recently. His score against Deep Blue across the two matches is 6.5- 
9.0. 


(2) ‘... [W]hen Deep Blue beats Kasparov’ those who say that ‘its 
brute force search methods are entirely unlike the explanatory 
processes that Kasparov uses when he conjures up his chess moves’ 
are wrong. This is not so. Here is a very significant difference. Deep 
Blue uses an exhaustive minimax search tree, though it is pruned by 
algorithms like the ab algorithm and other heuristic devices such as 
hash tables. When Deep Blue evaluates a position in which, say, Black 
is about to mate with a rook on White’s back rank, it goes: ‘Ifa3, Rdl+ +. 
Ifa4, Rdl + +. Ifb3, Rdl++ ...’ and so on until the (however pruned) 
tree is complete. But a human player like Kasparov will simply say to 
herself, “Black is threatening mate. I must stop him.” Deep Blue lacks 
the concepts of threat (or automatic killer reply), and of prevention. 
These concepts are entirely unlike the concepts Deep Blue actually 
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uses, because they are not formal or arithmetical concepts. Kasparov 
looks and can see the rook mate threat. A part of high-level human 
chess skill is seeing as, and so far this is something the chess program 
is unable to do. It is not the same as the so-called “killer heuristic,” 
which stores and examines one or two likely looking continuations 
before others, though the killer heuristic attempts to mimic its 
structure. 


(3) ‘It is far from clear whether this change in rules [Fischer’s 
proposal to scramble the pieces on the back rank at the start of play] 
would benefit human beings more than computers.’ It is a known 
fact that computers function very much better than human beings in 
unfamiliar types of position, where odd and unexpected types of move 
can occur. The human player relies on strategic knowledge of a familiar 
type of position, but Deep Blue lacks the concept of strategy as distinct 
from very long-range tactics, i. e. computations. As Kasparov put it, 
‘There is something beyond calculation--it’s your understanding of 
the nature of chess.’ This is independent of the question of which 
approach produces the stronger game. 


Yours sincerely, 


Jonathan Westphal 


Department of English and Philosophy 
Idaho State University 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Daniel Dennett in his presidential address (Proceedings 75:2, 
November, 2001) and in Darwin’s Dangerous Idea ascribes too much 
of design in nature to Darwinian processes. Variation followed by 
selection is insufficient as an explanation of design, because most of 
the contingent detailed order in the universe does not develop during 
the course of cosmic history. On the contrary, most aspects of order 
either were present initially in the specific properties of the big bang 
or, more mysteriously, exist everlastingly in the laws of nature. 


To put this in a little more detail: natural laws and initial conditions, 
taken together, restrict what might occur during the entire span of 
universal time to a Vanishingly small subset of logically possible things. 
Of course, the set of things allowed by the principles of nature is 
nonetheless Vast, and from that set only the members of a Vanishingly 
small subset ever exist. Between possibility and actuality, there are 
two steps. The first step is the narrowing down from logical possibility 
to only those things which the principles of nature permit. The second 
step is the development of the actual course of nature through one 
and only one of the possible histories allowed by the principles of 
nature. The first step is more significant for the delimitation of what 
there is, but Darwinian processes are relevant only to the second 
step. For this reason, Darwin’s idea, dangerous or not, explains less 
than Dennett believes it does. 
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The question of the origin of consciousness illustrates the 
limitations of Darwinian explanation. For billions of years on the surface 
of the earth, configurations of matter and energy evolved according 
to certain rules. At some point structures appropriate for 
consciousness came to be. But what laws or principles decree certain 
specific structures, and only those structures, to be appropriate? These 
principles did not evolve. Darwinism is irrelevant to them. Neither are 
they necessary truths of logic. They are part of the original contingent 
order of nature. (David Chalmers has a clear discussion in The 
Conscious Mind.) 


This point can be expressed by using Dennett’s terms and imagery. 
(1) Even if there are no skyhooks in the world, there is a set of 
interconnected skyhooks (or one large skyhook) at the beginning of 
things. This skyhook is more than the fact that “there is something 
rather than nothing.” It also determines the general shape of how 
things are. (2) In Design Space, the cosmos starts already lifted; the 
additional lifting accomplished since the universe began accounts 
for less design than the initial endowment supplies. (3) “Primeval 
chaos” never existed. Current order and complexity result from 
“primeval order.” The primeval order includes laws permitting and 
sometimes requiring an increase of order with time. (4) In the Library 
of Babel, one’s present position owes less to trial-and-error than to 
one’s initial position and constraints on allowable trajectories. 


The fact of primeval design is half of what some writers call 
“cosmic fine tuning.” The other half is the sensitivity of the details of 
existence to small changes in primeval design. Apparently, had the 
universe begun somewhere else in Design Space, either the cosmos 
would be a thin mush, or it would quickly have extinguished itself. At 
least, one or the other of these would have happened, if the basic 
pattern for the cosmos were some possible world relatively close in 
Design Space to the actual world. 


If, as some cosmologists suggest, the universe is only one 
component in a Multiverse, the situation is not appreciably different. 
The reason is that a Multiverse system (as pictured in current 
cosmological speculations) still contains only a Vanishingly small 
selection of logical possibilities. Fine-tuning remains an issue for a 
Multiverse, no less than for a single universe, because even a Multiverse 
might have been otherwise in countless ways. If there is a Multiverse, 
it has limited contents and a definite structure and order. Even a 
Multiverse does not come close to exhausting the totality of possibility. 


Of course, under one conceivable (or perhaps inconceivable) set 
of circumstances, what is real does exhaust possibility. This set of 
circumstances would obtain if everything possible were actual. Some 
people attribute such a view to David Lewis. There are no mere 
possibilities. Possibility and actuality are co-extensive. 
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What if this were true? Obviously, the implications would be 
astounding and paradoxical. For one thing, fine-tuning would no 
longer be an issue. The specialness of our local region—the region 
would hardly merit the name of “universe”—would be only an effect 
of observational selection. But then, all “specialness,” all order, all 
truth, would be only local. In particular, this would be the case for 
Darwinian processes. They would happen. They would happen in 
many ways and at various levels. But they would apply only toa 
Vanishingly small portion of Being. Generate-and-test would not be 
the fundamental pattern, because there would be no fundamental 
pattern, except perhaps for the “meta-pattern” empowering every 
form to be real somewhere and somehow. 


Whether or not this exuberant metaphysics is true, Darwinism is 
not the explanation for most actual design. On a Lewis-like assumption 


that everything possible is actual, there is no design at the largest 


scale. Everything is, designed or not. Darwinian processes account 
for some of the local order, but much more local order is non- 
Darwinian. On the opposite assumption that only some possible things 
are actual, most design is a consequence of the basic rules and 
properties that characterize the actual world. Darwinian processes 
manifest and perhaps augment the original endowment of order, but 
they do not produce it. Aspects of non-Darwinian order include 
universal laws, the relative strengths of the forces of nature, the 
existence of exactly one dimension of time, and so on. None of these 
facts evolved. They just are. Without them, Darwinian processes could 
not get started. The legacy of Darwin in philosophy is limited. 


Sincerely, 


Laurence Hitterdale 
Santa Ana, California 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I wish to remind APA members of a principle of fair voting that is 
sometimes violated in departmental decision-making. 


Suppose a department with five voting members is deciding which 
ten candidates out of several hundred are to be interviewed. How 
many votes should each member have? The right answer is ten. Any 
fewer, and an undemocratic result may occur. 


To see why, imagine that four of the five members, if they were 
asked, would agree that candidates A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, and J ought 
to be interviewed, and the four members would rank these candidates 
in the same order. But the fifth member prefers candidates Z above all 
others, although Z is not a candidate any other member of the 
department wishes to interview. If members are given fewer than ten 
votes each, Z will be selected for an interview, although opposed almost 
unanimously. 
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No outcome is appropriate unless voters are given the opportunity 
to indicate their rankings up to the number of persons being ranked. 
Violations of this principle are unfair to all concerned. 


Steven M. Cahn 


Professor, The Graduate School and University Center 
City University of New York 


To THE EDITOR, 


In a recent letter Eleonore Wittrup quotes with concern a comment 
made by a presenter at a workshop: “Some of your students will have 
taken a philosophy course before—but most of them will not have 
understood it.” She takes this to be a wake-up call to graduate 
programs to better prepare students to provide quality teaching. The 
Editor remarks that the comment may have been at least partly about 
what it takes for anyone to really understand philosophy, which 
demands concentrated effort, study, and thought. 


While I don’t know what the presenter had in mind, let me offer 
another (compatible) suggestion about why the commentis in order. 
Functional illiterates are ill-positioned to understand philosophy, and 
I have been driven to the conclusion that graduating seniors of many 
American universities are often reading and certainly writing at a sub- 
high school level or worse. At many universities a fair number of 
graduating seniors cannot write a grammatical sentence, not to 
mention an intelligible paragraph. In my own experience, graduating 
seniors taking my introduction to philosophy course either dropped 
or failed it because they couldn’t write anything down—and I required 
them to do that. In my upper-division courses, students who had 
entered the university from a junior college tended to score below 20 
on the first exam. In both upper- and lower-division courses, students 
often had literally no idea of how to write a paper, take an exam, or 
address a written question. 


My impression is that many universities are dumbing down, 
weakening the freshman composition requirement, reducing foreign 
language requirements, giving more multiple-choice exams—with 
predictable results. At another university in my area the graduating 
seniors in education took a sample teacher-competency test. All of 
them failed it. The test, which was published in the local newspaper, 
consisted of simple paragraphs about the French Revolution, say, 
followed by multiple-choice questions about what the paragraph said. 
No surprise that many freshmen entering the university are marginally 
literate. There are, of course, some institutions where this is not the 
case and others where the situation is at least somewhat better; 
however for many academics | daresay the situation is going to get 
worse. 


Setting aside mathematics and the hard sciences, philosophy is 
the subject that it is hardest to dumb down and teach too. 
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Philosophers have a special interest in collectively addressing the 
declining level of literacy in American education. I encourage the APA 
to do so. 


Thank you, 


Emeritus Professor of Philosophy 
(Name Withheld By Request) 


EDITOR’S REPLY: 


Probably many members in our universities will agree that there isa 
pervasive problem in this regard. The situation you’ve encountered at 
the university level is partly an economic one; raising admission 
standards is not feasible for many universities when it means turning 
away students who might populate otherwise under-enrolled courses. 
However, barring students from attending college does not solve the 
underlying vexing problem of illiteracy. Surely the problem is one that 
at least must be addressed at the primary and secondary school levels. 
Any suggestions about how the APA might contribute to a solution to 
this quandary are welcome. The APA’s Committee on Pre-College 
Instruction might be interested in hearing from you as well. 


DEAR COLLEAGUES, 


One wonders at the cultural environment that would lead an individual 
like Eleanor Wittrup to so deeply despair at the state of teaching in 
American Philosophy Departments. It just isn’t that bad. In the last 
decade, I took scores of Philosophy and other courses at a variety of 
undergraduate institutions both in the States and abroad; have talked 
with hundreds upon hundreds of undergraduates about their 
experiences; have TA’d many Philosophy courses; and have taught a 
few. Nowhere along the way did I encounter any evidence of 
widespread problems in the teaching methodologies of instructors 
in Philosophy Departments. At the same time, I have encountered 
vast efforts on both sides of the Atlantic to address supposed problems 
in teaching. It is these efforts that deserve our critical attention, not 
phantom teaching crises or the (totally spurious) possibility of quick- 
fix, semester-long teaching instruction. 


Now surely there are massive problems with our present form of 
postsecondary instruction, and something needs to be done about 
these. But are these problems specific to Philosophy, and is there 
anything to be done about them that hasn’t been tried for the last 
hundred years? That is to say, other than increasing intellectual 
standards for research, and increasing rewards for instructors, is there 
much else upon which we need to focus? A skeptical answer must be 
given by anyone with any real insight into the damaging effects upon 
the humanities of two central movements of the last 25 years. These 
are of course: 1) teaching by opinion polls, and 2) teaching by the 
strictures of anti-Western, anti-male ‘political correctness.’ While there 
is little doubt that student evaluations have some minimal worth, or 
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that racial and gender biases in instruction needed to be addressed, 
the assault on traditional authority in the humanities that we have 
witnessed has resulted in an evacuation from the Academy of the 
Socratic culture that has apparently passed Wittrup by. 


Because of course, contrary to Wittrup’s implications, Socrates 
was quite often ‘incomprehesible’ for his interlocutors; hence his 
delicious irony with the likes of Euthyphro. Unfortunately, playing out 
this irony in the 21st century is likely result in student comments like “I 
didn’t like the course because the Professor made me feel ignorant.’ 
This doesn’t really lead to faculty merit pay, I am afraid. 


In short: I would suggest that we stop worrying about the graduate 
students—the major problem there is that there are too many of us, 
and too many being led down the garden path—and focus critical ire 
where it belongs: University adminstrations in the pockets of corporate 
interests; and faculty unions who have totally lost sight of their duties 
of solidarity to each other, to non-academic unions, and to supporting 
religious bodies. 


Sincerely, 


Marcus Verhaegh 
Emory University 


To THe EDITOR: 


In a letter to the editor in the November 2001 Proceedings and 
Addresses (Vol. 5, Issue 2), a member complains that APA meetings, 
since they consist almost entirely of authors reciting their essays, are 
headache inducing. I don’t know if he meant that as hyperbole, but I 
agree with his general point. I think most of us have been relieved of 
mental fatigue by some courageous presenter who explains her 
position unaided by an essay. She may have notes, but these are meant 
merely to jog the memory. She might omit one or more details she 
would rather have included. She might be sidetracked by questions 
asked before she’s done. But these drawbacks, | think, are worth 
what’s won—increased intelligibility. 


I believe the cause of fatigue is a lack of intelligibility. And since we 
can pinpoint the reasons for this lack, there are things we might do to 
mitigate our fatigue. 


Not many can digest an intricate chain of arguments presented at 
the speed of recitation. And problems of understanding are 
compounded by the inherent difficulty of philosophical ideas and the 
specialization that has broken the field into subdisciplines. The majority 
of presentations any member attends at a meeting will be outside his 
or her specialization, but the level of the essays is high, so unless the 
presentations allow interruptions for questions helping to clarify 
what’s been said, and proceed at a speed allowing a little rumination, 
most of us will spend most of our time at these meetings confused or 
lost. And I think we do, though few would want to admit it. 
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There’s an easy solution. More presenters present from notes 
and what they know of the subject. And less merely read essays. There 
are problems with this. It’s nerve-wracking for presenters, especially 
those unaccustomed to facing crowds. But any change has its 
difficulties, and I’m confident that were the mode I’m advocating the 
standard mode of presentation, presenters would prepare 
accordingly, think it natural to do so, and do so without complaint. 
We don’t present our ideas to our friends by reading an essay, and we 
don’t give lectures by reading an essay. I can’t think of any good reason 
we should present our ideas to our colleagues by reading an essay. 


The most serious problems facing the introduction of this mode 
as the norm are probably these: enforcement and transition. 


Since it’s more difficult to present from the loose chain of ideas 
the memory provides, many may choose to forego presenting until 
they’ve seen what’s expected of them and become more comfortable 
with the new difficulty. But too few presenters makes for too short a 
meeting or, at worst, no meeting. So the transition will have to be 
gradual to avoid catastrophe. 


But gradual transitions make for difficult enforcement. When will 
it become a requirement to forsake the recitation of one’s essay? And 
what if too few make the change to the new mode during the transition 
period? There’s an efficient solution to this problem which answers 
these questions: since audiences prefer presentations in the new 
mode—and I think the truth of that is overwhelmingly obvious—simply 
mark the presentations of those presenting in the new-mode with 
some symbol so that members can use that criterion to aid them in 
choosing which colloquia and symposia to attend. All else being equal, 
they will choose those in the new mode, and avoidance of a potentially 
very small audience is sufficient reason for presenters to embrace it. 


Sincerely, 


Christopher W. Stevens 
California State University, Humboldt 


EDITOR’S REPLY: 


I have already responded to this topic in the November 2001 issue of 
Proceedings and Addresses (75:2). I will add once again that | 
sympathize with the position expressed here and in the previous letters 
about the format of the sessions at our meetings. However, I also 
know from first-hand experience that presentation, rather than 
reading, of papers frequently takes more time than anticipated. This 
may seem like a minor annoyance, but enforcing time limits at the 
sessions has been a continuing problem at the meetings, even when 
papers are read and speakers know—or ought to know—ahead of 
time how long the papers will run. Sessions with no time for discussion 
are disappointing and less enriching to both the audience and the 
speakers. I’m simply pointing out that any change of format needs to 
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address this practical and inevitable problem. I also emphasize again 
that program planning is in the hands of the divisional program 
committees and their executive committees. 


DEAR EDITOR: 


Colin Allen gives us a textbook illustration of ad hominem by 
connecting Steven Yates, as well as all Austrian economists, to hate 
groups. Allen’s “argument” follows: 

Yates writes essays for lewrockewll.com 

Lew Rockwell was a founder of The League of the South [wrong!] 

LS advocates secession 

Rockwell heads the Mises Institute 

The Mises Institute advocates secession [wrong! ] 


The Southern Poverty Law Center monitors LS and Mises along 
with all others who advocate secession as “hate groups” 


Therefore, Yates must be a racist 
Therefore, Yates’ complaints about our profession may be ignored 
The “argument” should speak for itself 


I have known Steve Yates for over ten years, as a colleague and friend, 
and while he — like most of us — has faults, being a racist is just not 
one of them. Nor should his observations about academic philosophy 
go unheeded. 


Why cannot Allen just argue with the man rather than try to 
discredit him? Isn’t it better to try to refute someone, at least in APA 
circles? 


Sincerely, 


Tibor R. Machan 


Argyros School of B&E 
Chapman University 


To THE EDITOR: 


Perhaps I should thank Colin Allen for illustrating a central thesis of 
my article posted over a year ago on the Internet (at http:// 
www.lewrockwell.com/yates/yates25), which is that professionalized 
academic philosophy is largely comatose if not actually dead. 


For instead of dealing with issues I raised, Allen attacks ad 
hominem), variety: guilt-by-association. When I was teaching, my logic 
students learned that such tactics were fallacious. His ad hominem is 
even less effective since he didn’t do his homework: Lew Rockwell 
did not “co-found” the League of the South. He did found the Ludwig 
Von Mises Institute, which explores the foundations of free market 
economics, has preserved the writings of Mises, Murray Rothbard 
and others, and is building up a body of scholarship that presents an 
alternative to the prevailing statism. Allen’s citing of the (wealthy) 
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Southern Poverty Law Center misfires as well: this outfit has indeed 
compiled a list of “hate groups” on its website. However, its list includes 
hundred-year-old historical organizations like Sons of Confederate 
Veterans and Daughters of the Confederacy, rendering its overall 
credibility in doubt. Is the SPLC battling “hate” or merely engaging in 
a witch hunt, smearing whatever can be associated with the word 
confederate (commanding financial resources most of us can only 
dream about). 

Interestingly, Allen quotes directly from my piece at one juncture, 
hoping to nail my head to a pole. Perhaps one of his colleagues at 
Texas A&M can explain to him the difference between the general 
concept I was discussing (“secession”) and instantiations of that 
concept (particular acts of secession which led to the formation of 
the Confederate States of America, or others that have occurred 
around the world at various times including the creation of our own 
republic as originally conceived). This distinction was implicit in the 
sentence he quoted himself. 


Is this the best Allen can do? Are we supposed to take obvious 
bias of this magnitude seriously? Is Allen typical of philosophy teachers 
at the start of the 21st century? If so, my case rests: intellectually anyway, 
the field is dying rapidly. Now! should concede that there are perhaps 
50 to 75 really first rate philosophers | greatly admire, producing high 
quality work. I won’t name names, lest the Colin Allens of the academic 
world apply fallacious associations further and irrationally label them 
possible Confederate-sympathizers. Most are laboring in obscurity, 
outside the orbit of elite institutions. Because of them, though, 
American philosophy is not dead. Beyond this, I challenge anyone 
who cares to take up the arguments I actually raised and produce a 
minimally competent evaluation free of fallacies an introductory logic 
student could spot. 


Steven Yates, Ph.D. 
Ludwig Von Mises Institute 
Aubum, Alabama 
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